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Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. 


THE DRY SEASON. 


Grumblers are grumbling—philosophers are 
philosophising, and moralists are moralizing 
about the dry weather. Next to the immediate 
results of the dryness which have characterized 
the present season, the question is discussed in 
some circles, what is to be the result of it on the 
crops of another year. 

We are among those who believe, that notwith- 
standing it has diminished some products, such 
as grass and hay, the results, taking the whole 
State together, are beneficial now, and will be 
beneficial another year. Among the results of 
the present, area hay crop diminished in bulk 
but improved in quality. Last year we had an 
extra quantity of hay, but its quality, as it re- 
gards gum and saccharine matter, was rather 
inferior. This year we have but half or two- 
thirds as much, but the quality, in respect to 
gum, saccharine matter, and other nutritious 
materials, is superior; and we are inclined to 
believe that our farmers have as much real nutri- 
tion in their hay-mows this year as they had 
last. Then our grain crop is excellent ; for many 
years past we have not had crops so heavy and 
plump of kernel, and clean and bright in straw. 
There is but little complaint about the weevil, 
and no complaint of rust. Thus far the harvest 
has demonstrated these results, and the crops 
that are te come off are promising, as yet. Po- 
tatoes never looked mors healthy. The tubers 
will not, probably, be so large as they have been 
in more moist seasons, but their quality, judging 
from those that are dug from time to time for im- 
mediate domestic use, is first-rate. There are 
no signs of the potato rot. It has had to ‘dry 
up,’’ as the phrase is; and we had rather have 
small potatoes of good quality than large ones 
good for nothing. Fruit, such as apples, contin- 
ues to promise well. 

And now for the promise of the future. We be- 
lieve it is conceded, by that repository of all expe- 
rience, ‘‘the oldest man among us,’’ that the years 
which succeed cool and dry seasons, are very pro- 
ductive. We have been told that the year 1817 
was a very productive one. That succeeded one 
of the coldest and driest on record—the memo- 
rable 1816, when snow fell in June, frosts came 
every month, and not rain enough to quench the 
fires which frequently broke out in the woods and 
did immense damage. We have been told of 
other instances, and if these are any guides to 
prophecy, we may predict great crops next year. 
At any rate, there is a sort of pleasure in hoping 
for it, on the faith that similar causes will bring 
about similar results. 

There can be no doubt that such long continued 
droughts are ‘‘scorching operations.’’ Their ef- 
fects are felt down deep in the soil. The earth 
becomes warmed to a greater depth, and the air 
has a deeper operation than in wet seasons, and 
what moisture there is below the surface of the 
soil must come up from lower fountains. Roots 
of trees and shrubs, which, as if by instinct, go 
in pursuit of moisture, must plunge deeper and 
extend further, while the growth of bud and 
branch above must be more solid and substantial ; 
and blights and mildews, caused by the growth of 
fungi that depend on a warm atmosphere sur- 
charged with moisture for germinating their 
sporules or invisible seed, cannot grow. 

These are some of the benefits of a dry season. 
Many others might be mentioned. It is our duty 
as Christian farmers, to be content, and take ad- 
vantage of the particular circumstances which 
every season affords us. 


MOWING WITH OXEN. 


The editor of the New Hampshire Journal of 
Agriculture has successfully tried the experiment 
of working his mowing machine with oxen. ‘The 
oxen were duly hitched to the spire and driven to 
the field, containing but one rock so high that 
the machine could not pass over it. A trial upon 
stubble ground proved that the clatter of the ma- 
chine would not frighten the team, and witha 
quick step they passed into the grass, with none 
but Charlie to team them. On went oxen, and 
on went machine, cutting three crops at once, 
viz: a crop of dry wheat stubble, a crop of dead 
clover stalks, and a crop of red top and herdsgrass. 
The work was quickly and handsomely done, and 
we are of theopinion that many farmers would do 
well to buy a good strong machine and put on the 
oxen. They will do well if they are spry walkers.”’ 

The editor has faith, greater than a grain of 
mustard seed, in the universal introduction of 
mowing machines among the farmers of New 
England. He says: 

‘+Few farms in the State worth cultivating will 
be without the use of the Mower. Cry it down 
who will, the Mower is a fixed institution. One 
farmer says, I get my grass cut with scythes fast- 
er than the same help can take care of it. That 
may be, but the day is coming when only one day 
will be needed to prepare grass for the barn. In 
other words, the grass that the Mower cuts in 
the forenoon, will be hay and in the barn before 
night, when no interruption takes place from 
showers. Who will not ‘rejoice and be exceeding 
glad,’ when he can retire at night, and care not 
whether the morrow brings sunshine or rain. 

The Tedder, a machine long in use in England, 
and just introduced here, will bring about this 
result. Every farmer knows how fast hay will 
make when often turned and thrown up in the 
air. This machine is constructed with a cylinder, 
with finger projecting from all points. One horse 
manages it—it follows the Mower, and keepe the 
hay flying in the air, something as the boys make 
it hop with a long spreading stick. Many a poor 

cow next winter will have cause to feel the effects 
of the sudden rains, the present hay season. Could 
the hay have been fitted for the barn during the 
first day, most of this ‘black feed’ would have 
been minus, and in its place would be green, 
enw hay. We may be too sanguine, but a 

change is coming over the spirit of our’ farming, 
or we mistake the signs of the times.” 








THE PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


An Italian work has recently been received in 
this country treating fully and intelligently of the 
pleuro-pneumonia, and also explaining the system 
of prevention which has been successfully adopted 
in Europe. A correspondent of the Boston 
Courier furnishes the following synopsis of the 
pamphlet: , 

‘‘The author distinguishes the disease into three 
stages: lst—At the commencement of the disease, 
when the lungs are but just attainted. The 24, 
when the disease has attained its hight and the 
lungs are in full combustion. The 3d, or last 
stage of the disease, when gangrene and mortifi- 
cation are already set in. He takes for the basis 
an approved fact, that when once a cow has had 
the disease she will ever after remain exempt from 
it. The system then is that of inoculation. 
Squeeze through a piece of flannel a portion of 
the lungs of a cow killed in the first or second 
stages of the disease; with the liquor thus pro- 
cured, inoculate with a lancet, needle, seton, or 
other instrument, (an ordinary lancet is quite 
sufficient,) the extremity of the tail, near the last 
vertebral joint. A simple incision that penetrates 
the epidermis is sufficient if there is time—that 
is, if the danger of infection is not imminent. 

few precautionary measures should be used 
for a few days prior to the inoculation, viz: re- 
duction of diet, one or two moderate bleedings, 
and a saline aperient, having for its object to re- 
duce the inflammatory state of the system, and 
not give too great hold to the virus. The same 
measures are indicated after the operation, and 
the animals should be kept in a cool place, and 
as far as possible free from flies. In from six to 
twenty days after the inoculation, the length of 
time depending upon the intensity of the virus, 
an egg-shaped and sized tumor begins to manifest 
itself at the point of incision, which becomes ex- 
cessively hard and painful, so that it is often nec- 
essary to confine the tail, to prevent the cow 
thrashing it about. The animal loses its appe- 
tite, the milk is reduced in quantity, the hair 
loses its lustre, and the skin is hide-bound. 
There is sometimes a cough for two or three days 
—all the symptoms of the regular disease ; in the 
meanwhile the tumor proceeds on its course, and 
at the end of ten or twenty days is dried up, 
leaving a reddish scab. The cow recovers its ap- 
petite, and becomes fat—the hide glossy—the 
cough ceases, and the milk returns as before. 
Note that the inoculation has little or no effect 
on calves, and but slight and doubtful on heifers. 
Great care must be had to avoid the virus taken 
from the lungs in the third stage, and as in the 
same lang the three stages are often met with, 
carefully put aside all portions where there is 
gangrene or commencement of mortification. ° 

When this virus of the third stage is used, the 
tumor shows itself in six or eight days—the swell- 
ing and inflammation extend the whole length of 
the tail, and sometimes spread over the adjacent 
parts, attacking even the bag and milk vesse!s. 
When it spreads beyond the tail, there is little 
hope of saving the animal; if confined to the tail, 
the beast generally escapes with the loss of a por- 
tion or the whole of that useful appendage ; but 
in all those cases of inoculation, where they have 
gone badly, the lungs, notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of cough, have remained intact—the beast 
dying from the intensity of disease in other parts. 
As the recovery from the disease is most rare, it 
is better to kill at once a beast suspected of being 
attacked. As yet it is confined to the bovine— 
race-horses, though inoculated, have invariably 
refused to take it. As to the duration of the ef- 
ficacy of the inoculation, sinc: the period men- 
tioned in the pamphlet, (I forget the date) the 
disease has ceased to exist in Lombardy, and 
therefore one operation may be considered sufli- 
cient guaranty-for the life of each beast.’’ 


WINTER BARLEY. 


We again call the attention of our readers to 
the fact of the successful growing of winter bar- 
ley in the Middle States and in Canada, in the 
hope that some of our enterprising farmers may 
be induced to give it a trial. 

In addition to what we mentioned on this sub- 
ject a few weeks ago, we will give some extracts 
from an article on the subject in the August num- 
ber of the Genessee Farmer. 

Mr. Harris, the editor, gives a cut of a head of 
this barley which is exactly the spring variety 
that we cultivate. Indeed he observes that it 
differs in no respect botanically, from the spring 
variety. It is spring barley that has been sown 
in more southern latitudes, in the fall, till it has 
become capable of standing the winter. The cut 
given was drawn from an ear taken from the field 
of James O. Sheldon, of Geneva, N. Y., the seed 
of which he obtained from Southern Ohio. It 
was harvested on the 25th of June; sown on the 
25th of September previous after the rate of 24 
bushels per acre. 

Mr. H. observes that the severe winters of the 
Genessee country do not injure this variety when 
sown on dry uplands. Like winter wheat it does 
not succeed on low moist land. It should be 
sown as early as winter wheat—some farmers 
think a few days earlier. It requires the same 
culture as winter wheat. When sown on good 
soil properly prepared the yield is large. The 
sample under such circumstances ie better than 
Spring barley, and weighs more to the bushel, 
and therefore it is worth more. 

According to his account, it is a cleaner grain 
than the Spring barley, being destitute of any 
mixture of oats. Hence he says that in some 
parts of Kentucky it is recommended to sow this 
grain after oats rather than after winter wheat, 
as some have done, for the barley and the scatter- 
ing grains of oats will come up and grow togeth- 
er until frosts come. The whole surface of the 
ground will be thus covered, and when winter 
sets in the oats will be killed out and leave the 
barley to occupy the ground alone in the spring. 








GOOSEBERRY BOX. 


We have received from our friend Nathan Fos- 
ter, a box of well ripened gooseberries. There 
were thirteen different varieties of this pleasant 
fruit, and some of them bouncers in size. Mr. 
Foster has been assiduously engaged for a few 
years past in getting up a Nursery, and these 
fruits are evidences of his skill and industry in 
this department of horticulture. They would do 
honor to one of the Lancashire Gooseberry Shows 
which they have over the water, in England. 





BOTH SIDES OF THE GRAPE QUESTION. 


Our friends of the Farmer and Gardener have 
sent usa modest little duodecimo bearing the 
above title. 

When Mr. Spangler started the Farmer and 
Gardener, in Philadelphia, nearly a year ago, he 
offered a number of premiums for essays on dif- 
ferent subjects, and this is some of the results of 
the offer. It contains three essays on Grape Cul- 
ture, viz: 

1. An Essay on the Culture of the Native and 
Exotic Grape, by William Saunders, of German- 
town. Mr. Saunders is the editor of the Horti- 
cultural department of the Farmer and Gardener, 
and well understands his business. 

2. Physiography in its application to Grape 
Culture, by F. J. Cope of Greensburg, Pa. Mr. 
Cope is a practical Horticulturist, and has withal 
some original ideas in his heal, and is not afraid 
to express them. 

3. A Contribution to the Classification of the 
Species and Varieties of the Grape Vine, with 
Hints on its Culture, by J. McMinn of Williams- 
port. This is a botanical sorting out of all the 
species and varieties of the grape among us, and 
it is faithfully done. It thus becomes valuable 
for reference in such matters. Mr. McM. makes 
out seventy species of the grape family, although 
these species ramify into almost innumerable va- 
rieties. 

The work is full of good thoughts and valua- 
ble suggestions. Just send 50 cents to C. M. 
Saxton, Barker & Co., New York, and they will 
forward it to you to read at your leisure. 





Forthe Maine Farmer. 
PLOW AND GRASS QUERY. 

Have you any knowledge of a heavy breaking up 
plow with long handles? Nourse & Mason's 
Deep Tiller, No. 76, is used here, but the handles 
are so very short the plowman has no command of 
the implement. And what do you consider to be 
the best grass to sow with timothy or herds on 
land of a loamy nature not wet—as fur north as 
Maine? With us nothing is ever put on but red 
clover. If you will please answer these questions 
you will very much oblige one who is trying to 
advance practically the cause of agriculture in 
his own neighborhood. G. T. B. 
Granville, N. S., July 27th 1860. 


Nors. Short upright handles are a character- 
istic of Yankee plows. While the English plow 
handles are some of them too long, the American 
plow handles are too short and upright. There 
is a medium somewhere, between the two which 
will give the just kind of leverage needed to give 
the plowman the control he should have, and yet 
not be too long and unhandy. The Universal 
Plow made by Nourse & Mason is better in this 
respect than many others. The large Clipper 
Plow made by J. B. Wiggin, is a.capital break- 
ing up plow, but the handles should be less up- 
right. 

In regard to grass seed, we find it well to put 
in with 10 lbs. of red clover and a peck of herd’s 
grass seed, five pounds of white clover and a half 
a bushel of red top. White clover is native (in- 
digenous) to Maine and probably to Nova Scotia, 
and it will come in slowly if not sown, but it is 
well to give itastart. There is another grass, 
not much thought of here, which comes in natur- 
ally, and is first-rate pasture grass, called by some 
June Grass, and by others Spear Grass. It is 
koown further South where it grows on lime 
stone soils more luxuriantly, by the name of 
**blue grass.”’ It is early, hardy and nutritious, 
and will bear cropping and tramping upon like a 
martyr.—Ep. 

WHEAT IN MAINE. 


We are everywhere greeted with the cheering 
information that the wheat crop in Maine, this 
season, considering its limited culture, is nearly 
without exception a successful one. This state of 
things almost inspires us with faith that this hith- 
erto proscribed grain may resume its former 
place among the reliable crops of Maine, and that 
our farmers, measurably relieved from the fear 
and risk of the insect and the blight, and intelli- 
gently availing themselves of the experience and 
observation of past years, will enter upon its gen- 
eral cultivation with renewed courage and ardor. 
R. M. Mills, Esq., a few days since brought 
into our office epecimens of wheat grown this sea- 
son on his furm in this city. It is enough to do 
one’s eyes good to look at it—we have never seen 
anything handsomer anywhere—the heads large 
and heavy, berry ripe and full, and straw of: the 
purest golden. Mr. M. informs us that the entire 
field of several acres is in no respect inferior to 
the specimen shown us. 


NEW STOCK IMPORTATIONS. 


We learn from the Boston Cultivator that Ar- 
thar W. Austin, Esq., has lately received, through 
Sanford Howard,a Kerry bull und two Kerry 
heifers, which added to the number previously in 
his possession, make eight of this interesting breed 
now on his farm. Those imported last fall have 
thriven remarkably, and are admired for their 
beauty. If no accident befalls these animals, Mr. 
Austin will succeed in his laudable design of es- 
tablishing the breed in this country. By the 
same ship (the R. H. Dixey, of New York,) 
which brought the Kerries, Mr. Howard also im. 
ported for a gentleman of this city, a noted 
steeple-chasing mare from Ireland, and eight su- 
perior Cotswold sheep from Mr. Read, of Ciren- 
cester, England. Of thesheep, one ram and two 
ewes are for D. B. Hinman, Esq., of Westchester, 
Penn., one ram and two ewes for Richard Brad- 
ley, Esq., of Brattleboro’, Vt., and two ewes for 
Albert Fearing, Esq., of Hingham, Mass. 
CHOICE IN SETTING HENS. 

G. W. H., in the Farmer and Gardener, says : 
**Not every hen that rumples up her feathers and 
clucks, clucks, clucks, with affected matronly 
dignity and importance, is fit for the great 
duty of bringing forth a brood. A good setting 
hen should be Jarge. Size is important, because 
of the greater amount of warmth imparted to the 
eggs, as well as giving the hen the ability to 
cover the eggs thoroughly, and thus secure regu- 
lar hatching, She should be well feathered. If 
the hen which shows a desire for incubation, has 
@ meagre coat of feathers, try and get her out of 
the notion. If she will set in spite of you, give 
her but feweggs. Avoid cross-grained, ‘fuss and 
feather’ hens. They may do the hatching very 














For the Maine Farmer. 
SYPHONS-—BONES. 

Mr. Eprror :—You would greatly oblige me, 
and perhaps others, by answering the following 
questions : 

Can water be raised from the bottom of a well, 
where the perpendicular rise must be ten or 
twelve feet, by a 4-inch lead pipe in the form of 
a syphon, and be reliable for watering stock in a 
pasture ? 

Can bones be economically prepared for appli- 
cation to grass lands without grinding ; if so, 
how? Yours, very respectfully, J. 


Norz. We have known several experiments 
with syphons of the kind mentioned above. They 
will work awhile, but air will collect, by little 
and little, in the highest bend of the syphon and 
in time stop the flow of water. To start it again, 
a force or suction pump must be used to get out 
the air. 

By burning bones they can be easily pulver- 
ized. You lose thereby the glue (gelatine) which 
holds the particles of bone together—what is left 
is a mixture of carbonate of lime and phosphate 
of lime. The animal matter, (glue,) which is 
destroyed by burning, is a good fertilizer, and 
when the bones are crushed in a mill, is retained 
and add to the value of the bonedust. By its 
decomposition it helps to eliminate the soluble 
phosphates from the bones. Another method, 
and one that can be easily and economically 
adopted, is that of pulverization by fermenta- 
tion, a process which has been practiced in Eng- 
land for a number of years past, and to some ex- 
tent in this country. It is recommended by Mr. 
Pusey, for a long time editor of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, and is thus stated 
by him in an article taken from that publica- 
tion.—Ep. 


‘* The process depends upon the fact that bones 
consist to the amount of one-third their weight 
of cartilage, or animal matter, which, under the 
influence of warmth and muisture, readily de- 
composes, (ferments or decays,) and loses its tex- 
ture, so that the bones full to dust. 

From the closeness and solidity of the bony 
structure, decay is excited and maintained with 
some difficulty. A single bone ora heap of bones, 
never decays alone, but dries and hardens on ex- 
posure. If, however, bones in quantity be 
brought into close contact with some easily fer- 
mentible moist substance, but little time elapses 
before a rapid decay sets in. 

So, too, if fresh crushed bones are mixed with 
sand, soil, or any powdery matter that fills up 
the spaces between the fragments of bone, and 
makes the heap compact, and then are moistened 
with pure water, the same result takes place in 
warm weather, though more slowly. 

The practical process may be as follows: The 
bones, if whole, should be broken up as far as 
convenient with a sledge-hammer, and made into 
alternate layers with sand, loom, leached ashes, 
coal ashes, sawdust, or swamp muck, using just 
enough of any of these materials to fill compactly 
the cavities among the bones, but hardly more. 
Begin with a thick layer of earth of muck, and 
as the pile is raised, pour on stale urine or dung- 
heap liquor enough to moisten the whole mass 
thoroughly ; and finally, cover a foot thick with 
soil or muck. 

In warm weather, the decomposition goes on at 
once, and in from two to six weeks or more, the 
bones will have nearly or entirely disappeared. 
If the fermentation should spend itself without 
reducing the bones sufficiently, the heap may be 
overhauled and built up again, moistened with 
liquid manure, and covering as before. 

By thrusting a pole or bar into the heap, the 
progress of decomposition may be traced, from 
the heat and odor evolved. 

Should the heap become heated to the surface, 
so that ammonia escapes, as may be judged by 
the smell, it may be covered still more thickly 
with earth or muck. 

The larger the heap, the finer the bones, and 
the more stale urine or dung liquor they have 
been made to absorb, the more rapid and com- 
pletqwill be the disintegration.” 


UNDERDKAINING. 


The advantages of Underdraining are thus com- 
prehensively stated in the London Farmers’ Mag- 
azine: 

1. It prevents drouth. 2. It furnishes an in- 
creased supply of atmospheric fertilizers. 3. It 
warms the lower portions of the soil. 4. It hast- 
ens the decomposition of roots and other organic 
matter. 5. It accelerates the disintegration of 
the mineral matters in the soil. 6. It causes a 
more even distribution of nutritious matters 
among those parts of the soil traversed by roots. 
7. It improves the mechanical texture of the soil. 
8. It causes the poisonous excrementitious matter 
of plants to be carried out of reach of their roots. 
9. It prevents grasses from running out. 10. It 
enables us to deepen the surface soil by removing 
excess of water. 11. It renders soils earlier in 
the spring. 12. It prevents the throwing out of 
grain in winter. 13. It allows us to work soon- 
er after rains. 14. It keeps off the effects of cold 
weather longer in the fall. 15. It prevents the 
furmation of acetic and other acids, which induce 
the growth of sorrel and similar weeds. 16. It 
hastens the decay of vegetable matter, and the 
finer comminution of the earthy parts of the soil. 
17. It prevents, in a measure, the evaporation of 
water, and the consequent abstraction of heat 
from the soil- 18. It admits fresh quantities of 
water from rains, &c., which are always more or 
less imbued with the fertilizing gases of the atmos- 
phere, to be deposited among the absorbent parts 
of soil, and given up to the necessities of plants. 
19. It prevents the formation of so hard a crast 
on the surface of the soil as is customary on heavy 
lands. 20. It prevents, in a great measure, grass 
and winter grains from being winter killed. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
MARL OR NO MARL. 
Mr. Eprror:—I send you this sample of what 
I suppose to be marl. If it is marl, 1 will send 
you a better description of it. E. V. A: 
Knox County, August 6th, 1860. 


Norz. The mineral matter sent by our corres- 
pondent is not marl, ag it contains no appreciable 
amountoflime. We have made no analysis, but 
it appears to be a very fine silicious deposit. If 


int.—Ep. 
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IRRIGATION. 


With two-thirds of the usual crop of hay in 
New England, and butter and cheese falling 
short, it isa good time to say a word upon the 
uses of water upon grass land. Every one of our 
readers, who owns an acre of meadow, has felt 
the want of more water, and can point to spots 
where the crop of grass would have been doubled, 
or even quadrupled, with a good supply of this 
article. The rains are capricious in our climate, 
so that we may calculate upon a short crop of 
hay at least every fourth season, and spells, every 
season, when watering would be of great advan- 
tage. The present season it would have made a 
difference of two or three hundred per cent. in 
the yield of many a meadow. Acres that have 
yielded but a ton of hay, worth fifteen dollars, 
would have produced four tons, worth at least 
forty dollars. The farms of New England are 
admirably situated for irrigation, most of them 
occupying an uneven country, and lying upon 
the banks of streams that have fall enough to be 
carried over every acre. The streams now lie 
idle, or only carry wheels, that would not inter- 
fere with the use of the water for purposes of irri- 
gation. The same water, when robbed of its 
fertilizing materials by the growing grasses, 
would be quite as effectual to turn the wheels of 
our manufactories. Land may be permanently 
enriched and quadrupled in value by irrigation 
alone. Thore is no agricultural question, there- 
fore, of more consequence in a national point of 
view, than that of the improvement of the soil 
by flooding it with river water. It has long been 
practiced systematically in Europe, and we have 
made experiments enough in this country to sat- 
isfy the most skeptical of the value and economy 
of the operation wherever a stream can be com- 
manded for the purpose. 

There is much fertilizing material in the clear- 
est brooks and streams that thread our farms, 
and they grow richer as they grow thick and 
muddy. There have been several chewical ex- 
aminations of river water, showing quite a va- 
riety of composition, but all proving valuable as 
fertilizers. Dr. Bostock found in the water of 
the Thames (England) after most of its mechani- 
cally-suspended matter had subsided, about 13 
parts in 10,000 of foreign substances : 


Organic matters, 0.07 parts in 10,000 
Carbonate of lime, 1.53 « “6 
Sulphate of lime, 0.15 “« 6 
Muriate of soda, 0.02 “e 


In an equal quantity of the waters of the 
Clyde, Dr. Thompson found 1 1-6 of solid sub- 
stances, viz: 


Common salt, 0.369 parts in 10,000 
Muriate of magnesia, 0.305 «« es 
Sulphate of soda, 0.114 “ ad 
Carbonate of lime, 0.364 “ “ 
Silica, 0.118 “« bed 


The water of the Itchen, in Hampshire, shows 
about 24 parts of foreign substances in the same 
quantity, viz: 


Organic matter, " —-0.02 parts in 10.000 
Carbonate of lime, 1.89 « os 
Sulphate of lime, 0.72 « es 
Muriate of soda, 0.0L o 

This is about what we may expect to find in 
streams at their ordinary flow, when the water is 
not disturbed by rains or artificial means. These 
materials enter into the composition of the 
grasses, and the water at its pourest stage could 
not fail to be a direct nourisher of the crops. 
But it is well known that there are considera- 
ble periods with all streams when the waters are 
heavily charged with matters mechanically sus- 
pended, decayed vegetation, or earth torn from 
the banks by rains and freshets. All these sus- 
pended matters are good fertilizers, as is abund- 
antly shown when muddy water is turned over a 
patch of grass land. The grass immediately as- 
sumes a richer green, and starts with a new 
vigor, as if it had received an application of ma- 
nure. The water of brooks, after heavy rains, 
or when they are running with snow water, con- 
tain appreciable quantities of ammonia, the most 
powerful of all stimulants to vegetation, and the 
most costly item in our artificial fertilizers. In 
brief, then, we may state the benefits of irriga- 
tion to be as follows : 
1. The water, admitting it to be pure, would 
act as a solvent upon the fertilizing matters, al- 
ready in the soil, making hard gravelly loams 
and comparatively barren soils yield nutrition to 
plants. It would supplement the rains, and give 
to every season all the advantages of abundant 
moisture. 
2. But these brook and river waters contain, 
in their most quiet stages, appreciable quantities 
of vegetable and mineral matters, that are good 
plant food. 
3. For a large part of the year, when they are 
swollen with rains or snows, they contain much 
larger quantities of these fertilizers, leaving upon 
the grass, after an application of two or three 
days, the appearance of a dressing of liquid ma- 
nure. 
4. The streams may be made artificially turbid 
by means of ponds, and large quantities of earth 
may be distributed very evenly over meadows. 
This earth may be more or less fertile at first, but 
by the action of the frost and rains upon it where 
it is spread out so thin upon the surface, it soon 
becomes fertile and makes large crops of grass. 
Liebig informs us that in the vicinity of Liegin, 
(a town in Nassau,) from three to five perfect 
crops are obtained from one meadow, and this is 
effected by covering the fields with river water, 
which is conducted over the meadow in spring by 
numerous small canals or channels. This is 
found of such advantage, that supposing a mea- 
dow not so treated to yield 1000 pounds of hay, 
then from one thus watered 45,000 pounds are 
produced. In respect to the cultivation of mea- 
dows, the country around Liegen is considered to 
be the best in all Germany. 


A. B. Dickinson, one of the best as well as 


- largest farmers in New York, ventilated this sub- 


ject in an address before the Broome County Fair 
last year. He speaks from an experience of 
thirty years, in which he has irrigated parts of 
his own farm. He says: nd 

‘+ Land to irrigate to good advantage should: 
descend two ways, first to carry your water, say 
to the south, and then to the west, where you let 
it out of the furrow to run over the meadow. 
You can then make furrows six or eight rods be- 
low, to run on in the same way, and let it off as 
before. The same furrow which was made to 





catch the water that has been cleaned by the 


grass may be used for the next strip to be irri- 
gated, as it should be made with reference to the 
purpose, and soon. Every rainy day or running 
of snow water should be devoted to irrigation, 
from the equinoctial storm. in September until 
May. And the harder it rains, and the faster the 
snow thaws, the harder yourself and all the help 
you have, and teams, should work. Therefore 
you should provide good rubber overcoats and 
water-tight boots for all who work ; the task will 
not then be very hard or your health impaired. 
Yourself, I said ; for the reason that you may 
never expect to hirea man that knows how to 
irrigate; for if he has brains enough to know 
how to perform that service properly, he has suf- 
ficient to do something for bimeelf. 

If your farm is so situated that you can make 
a pond of a half acre, you. will find after the 
water has been let off in the spring it will be 
overgrown by fall with a species of wild grass, 
which will form a considerable of a sod. If so, 
plow that up when dry and burn it to ashes ; stir 
it up and mix it with clay and then run it on as 
before indicated. You will thus soon learn that 
the more good things you feed your plants with 
the better they will feed you in return. And I 
can tell you, from long experience, it is a hundred 


meadow in one day, 500 cubic yards of clay by 
measurement, with two teams to plow and one to 
cultivate, and two hands to change the water 
from one furrow to another, and see that it ran 
on every part of the meadow, which was covered 
with a heavy coat of sediment, as good as could 
have been deposited from any river however mud- 
dy its waters ; and this was done without the aid 
of reservoirs or ponds. It was a severe rainy day. 
Do not be afraid of washing off the soil from one 
or two acres to enrich a whole farm. For you 
may wash off the entire surface soil, and plow up 
the hardest cemented hard-pan, and let the frost 
have action upon it two winters, and then seed it 
down with a half bushel of grass seed, and run 
this same kind of sediment on it for three or four 
successive years, and you can make it cut four 
tons of hay to the acre annually. Understand 
me, I am speaking of what I know.”’ 


Mr. Dickinson here gives the details of an ex- 
periment that fully justifies his opinion. 


‘*T have also a field of ten acres that has been 
mowed for thirty years, which has never been 
foddered on or had a load of manure applied to 
it, which has been irrigated for that length of 
time, (though by no means so well for the first 
twenty as for the last five years,).and which 
I believe has yielded forty tons of hay the present 
season. A portion of it has never had anything 
run on it but rain or snow water. It has been 
made so rich in this way, that when I came to 
take it up, most of the crops fell down from rank 
growth. You must be careful not to keep the 
water on more than eighteen or twenty hours at 
a time, except when it freezes, lest you rot the 
sod. If you irrigate your soils well in fall, win- 
ter and spring, you will bave no occasion to wa- 
ter them in hot dry weather. They will become 
so rich, they can stand the frost and drouth every 
month in the year. If you can irrigate fifteen 
acres on a hundred acre farm, and make it cut 
four tons of hay to the acre annually, your sixty 
tons of hay will, in twenty years, with your 
straw, make sufficient manure, saved and prop- 
erly applied to enrich the other eighty-five to 
such a degree as to make it a perfect garden. If 
you cannot irrigate fifteen acres, irrigate all you 
can; and when you once begin you will never 
stop.” . 

These leaves from Mr. Dickinson's note-book 
should arrest the attention of all thinking farm- 
ers. That brook that threads your farm has long 
enough run to waste, carrying off leaves and 
earth with every rain, to deposit them in the dis- 
tant river or ocean. Make a dam in some con- 
venient place, and prepare channels to run the 
water off this fall and winter over an acre or two 
of meadow. Try the experiment of plowing the 
bed of the pond and running off the sediment 
upon the meadow. It may be that there is gold 
in the sands of the neglected brook, richer than 
Pactolus, and you have only to turn the waters 
over the dry gravelly knolls and hungry plains 
to find a placer upon your exhausted farm. The 
subject of irrigation is up for discussion. We 
trust our readers who have made experiments or 
recorded observations will report early.— Hart- 


ford Homestead, 





FOOT-ROT IN SHEEP, 


A correspondent of the New York Rural, after 
detailing his efforts to eradicate this disease by 
paring the hoofs and applying an ointment of 
lard and blue vitriol, by which only temporary 
benefit was secured, and alluding to the hard 
work of doctoring for months several hundreds of 
sheep in this way—made disagreeable beyond 
measure by the offensive odor of decaying hoofs 
and the disgusting sight of crawling vermin, 
ives the following account of the course he pur- 
sued with his flock: 

‘At last it was decided that to eradicate the 
disease from the flock was the next thing to an 
impossibility, and that it was best to sell out. 
To get the sheep in condition for profitable sale 
was the next step, and having become heartily 
sick of handling and paring, I devised an easier 
method of keeping the malady sufficiently at bay 
to allow the sheep opportunity to get in suitable 
order for the market. I first made an inclosure 
on a dry, clean grass plot, and an aperture there- 
from just wide enough to admit the egress of the 
flock, single file. Then I placed in this opening, 


same width and three or four feet long, s0 pro- 
tected on the sides and above as to force the sheep 
to step into the box. Then, in dry weather, 
when the boofs of the animals were clean, a weak 
solution of vitriol was put in the box to the depth 
of two or three inches, and the sheep were turned 





flock was fitted and sold for the shambles.’’ 


fold cheaper than any other mode that I know of 
renovating land. I have run on to ten acres of 


on the ground, a water-tight box or trough of 


into the yard and made to passthrough. In this 
way, without touching a sheep, or without severe 
labor of any kind, a flock of considerable size re- 
ceived cheaply an application to each foot, which 
would so check the disease for a season that it 
would not materially interfere with their thrift, 
This practice was continued throughout the sum- 
mer, as often as the case required, till the entire 





A THUNDER SHOWER. 


Loud thunders roll—God’s chariot wheels— 
Clouds hide the hosts that overpass, 

And lightnings fly from glanciog heels ;— 
But soft rain falls on fainting grass. 


Then why the terror and dismay, 

At pomp that fills the darkened air? 
True Majesty rides forth to-day, 

And scatters blessings everywhere. 


O feeble souls, that shrink and cower, 
While rumbling tires and flashing hoofs 

Attract your thought to Awful Power,— 
See! greener fields and dripping roofe ! 


They teach you that God’s might is Love; 
That Mercy rides in frowning state; 
That Grace breaks out from gloom above, 

To cheer the sad and desolate. 
— Gospel Banner. H.C. L. 








DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. ° 


Buacxserry Corprat. We avail ourselves of 
the kindness of a friend to publish the following 
excellent receipt for making cordial. It is recom- 
mended as a delightful beverage, and an infalli- 
ble specific for diarrhoea or ordinary disease of 
the bowels : 

Receipt.—To half a bushel of blackberries, 
well mashed, add a quarter of a pound of all- 
spice, two ounces of cinnamon, two ounces of 
cloves; pulverize well, mix and boil slowly until 
properly done ; then strain or squeeze the juice 
through homespun or flannel, and add to each 
pint of the juice one pound of loaf-sugar ; boil 
again for some time, take it off, and, while eool- 
ing, add half a gallon of best Cognac brandy. 
Dose.—For an adult, half a gill to a gill; for 
a child, a teaspoonful or more, according to age. 
— Godey’s Lady's Book. 

Buacxperry Syrup. Make a simple syrup of 
a pound of sugar to each pint of water; next 
boil it until it is rich and thick ; then add to it 
as many pints of the expressed juice of ripe 
blackberries as there are pounds of sugar; put 
half a nutmeg grated to each quart of the syrap ; 
let it boil fifteen or twenty minutes, then add to 
it half a gill of fourth-proof brandy, for each 
quart of syrup ; set it by to become cold; then 
bottle it for use. A table spoonful for a child, 
or a wine-glass for an adult is a dose. 


Brackserrizs. Preserve these as strawberries 
or currants, either liquid, or jam, or jelly. 
Blackberry jelly or jam is an excellent medicine 
in summer complaint or dysentery. To make it, 
crush a quart of fully ripe blackberries with a 
pound of the best loaf sugar; put it over a gen- 
tle fire, and cook it until thick; then put to ita 
gill of the best fourth-proof brandy ; stir it for 
awhile over the fire, then put it in pots. 





THE CRANBERRY, 


We condense the following remarks on the 
cranberry from an article read before the Farm- 
ers’ Club, of New York, and published in the 
Homestead, by J. C. Young, of Long Ieland: 

Mr. Young states that his operations with the 
cranberry since 1856, have demonstrated, 

1. That cranberries will grow and do well 
though the vines are taken directly from the 
marshes where they grow wild. 

2. That they will grow upon upland, and im- 
mediately after it bas been broken up. 

3. That they will grow without manure, and 
without a wet sub soil. 

4. That they do as well without any artificial 
irrigation. 

5. That they need a moderate amount of labor, 
to keep them clean and free from weeds and grass. 
The vines when first planted were not thicker 
than a broom straw, and were taken from the 
edges and driest places of marshes adjoining, 
where they were growing wild. They are now as 
thick as a pipe-stem, and the rows are a compact 
mass from ten to twelve inches in width. It is 
not yet determined whether it is best to leave a 
space between the rows or to allow them to cover 
the whole ground. The use of the scuffle hoe in 
cleaning the spaces between the drills, whilst it 
loosened the roots of many vines, seemed to give 
anew impetus to their growth. The land itself 
is a sandy, yellow loam, in which wells have to be 
sunk 57 feet to procure water, and there is no 
running stream within a mile and a half, so that 
all the watering and irrigation afforded depended 
entirely upon the rains. From the plot there was 
gathered last year 24 bushels. Another cultiva- 
tor set out about an eighth of an acre in the spring 
of 1855, from which in 1856 he had half a bush- 
el ; in 1857, three bushels ; in 1858, six bushels ; 
and in 1859, sixteen bushels. Mr. Young him- 
self set out another plot of about a fourth of an 
acre in 1855, from which in 1859, he gathered 
between twenty and thirty bushels, thus showing 
that his system gave certain returns of about the 
same amount at the end of three years. Asa 
general rule it takes three years before a full crop 
can be realized from the setting out, and during 
this time the lot wants a certain amount of at- 
tendance. 





LICE ON CATTLE. 


There are various simple modes of killing lice 
on neat cattle. Yellow snuff, sifted on the heads 
and backs of animals is pretty sure to kill the 
most common kinds of lice. Snuff is better than 
tobacco juice, and it is more safe, and not likely 
to do any harm. But it is said there are certain 
kinds of lice which are not afraid of snuff. 
Well, take some J/amp oil and apply it to the 
heads and shoulders of the cattle. Oil and greasy 
matter of all kinds are very disagreeable to all 
kinds of vermin, and we doubt not @ thorough 
smearing of the head and neck and back of ani- 
mals will drive away all these troublescme visit- 
ors. Ashes sprinkled on the backe of cattle will 
often clear them of vermin. So will sand or any 
kind of earthy matter. Cattle that lie out, where 
they can choose for themselves, are seldom lousy. 
They are fond of covering themselves with sand 
whenever they can find a loose bank to scatter 
about. Hens renning at large, and where they 





lousy. A bed of ashes is still better, and they 
should always be accommodated with a panful in 
their enclosure.— Mass. Ploughman. 


24%: 





WHITEWASHING TREES. 

If made from good fresh lime, and put on quite 
thin, eo a8 to penetrate orevices in the bark, and 
not to form a scaly coat, whitewashing is bene- 
ficial to the bark of trees, and tends to destroy 





solution of potash, soap suds, or ashes and water. 


find sand in plenty to wallow in, are not usually 


the eggs of insects ; but the unnatural whiteness 
spoils their appearance. We prefer moderate 
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